LIFE  AMONG  THE  STARS

to New York, did not hear the news until six hours after the baby's
arrival, and did not see his new daughter Alene until she was six
weeks old.

Serious as he has always been about his music, he became even
more earnest when he became a father. "I would not want Paul
to be told some day, 'Too bad your father was so lazy/ " he says
apologetically.

But it was Eva, who adores her father, who innocently dealt
him the unkindest blow. She was tiny, just about walking, when
he returned from a long tour. She ran to his arms, hugged him
and begged, "Daddy, play for me!"

"I would play for that baby, how I would play!" he tells, re-
counting how he carried her, transported by anticipated delight,
to the piano.

"No, no!" she protested, wriggling away from the piano bench,
"Play the gramophone!"

Once in his lifetime, Rubinstein wants to play a concert with-
out a printed program. He has played such concerts in other cities
here and abroad, but never in New York. Several times he has been
on the verge, but at the last moment he has retreated before the
anxiety that it might be called a stunt

Why does he want to do it? He has described eloquently the
feelings of the concert artist, who must be at his best at the mo-
ment he sits down to his instrument before his expectant audience, ,
not an hour before, nor the next morning, but only and exactly !
between the hours of eight-forty and ten-forty on the advertised
date.

His program has been announced weeks before. Suppose at the
hour of the concert he longs to play Brahms, not Beethoven,
Stravinsky rather than Ravel?

Once, at least, he would like to break down the barriers of
convention and tradition that stand between artist and audience,
and play for his Carnegie Hall listeners exactly the program which
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